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To  the  Pilgrinis  of  the  United  States  belongs  by  right  of  cus- 
tom and  of  tradirioo,  the  prerogative  of  being  the  first  to  welcome 
at  dinner  each  new  Ambassador,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Pilgrim,  of  Great  Bntain  always 
take  the  initiative  in  banquetting  every  new  Ameriom  Ambass«tor 
on  reaching  London  to  represent  our  nation  at  the  Court  of  bt. 

k  was  therefore  quite  in  the  order  of  thing?  that  The  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  K.  C.  B..  who  1«»  P««°»*^^ 
Letters  of  Credence  to  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  should 
deliver  his  first  public  utterance  in  New  York,  at  a  dmner  given 
in  his  honor  by  the  Pilgrims. 

After  the  customary  toast  of  The  Pilgrims,  "The  President 
and  the  King."  had  been  given,  with  musical  honors,  the  Chair- 
man, The  Honorable  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  spoke  as  follows : 

"I  have  here  a  message  from  Lord  Desborough,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Pilgrims. 

"British  PUgrims  cordially  congratulate  their  American 
brethren  on  being  the  first  Society  to  entertain  Ae  new  Ambassador 
as  British  Pilgrims  were  the  last  to  s^  hmi  on  h«  eve^ 
mission.  They  feel  confident  that  the  dmner  rj*** 
to  your  guest  that  whatever  difikulties  may  confront  hmi.  he  can 
rely  with  confidence  on  that  Pilgrim  feeling  whid.  at  bottom 
animates  the  two  countries,  and  on  the  remembrance  Aat  Amen- 
cans  and  British  have  so  lately  fought  and  died  snle  by  side. 

Desborough." 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Sutc,  Mr.  Bainbridge 
Colby: 

"Mf  dear  Mr.  CmHliffe-Ov/eH: 

Supplementing  my  telegram,  m  which  I  expressed  my  deep 
regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  dinner  to  be  given  by  The  Pilgruns 
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in  honor  of  the  British  Ambassador,  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  nothing  but  a  very  definite  engwsnent  of  long  standing 

prevents  mv  acceptance  of  your  attractive  invitariwi. 

I  should  welcome  heartily  the  opportunity  which  your  dinner 
would  afford  to  express  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  Sir  Au<±- 
land  Geddes  is  held  by  our  Government  He  has  quickly  made 
manifest  that  he  brings  to  this  country  the  candor,  good-will  and 
large  mindedness  which  has  so  strikingly  characterized  his  prede- 
cessors. In  no  better  way  can  the  traditional  friendship  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  America  be  emphasized  and  strength- 
ened  than  by  entrusting  our  mutual  relations  to  men  of  broad  vision 
and  sympathetic  good-will.  Such  a  man  we  are  rejoiced  to  f^nd 
in  your  guest  of  honor.  Please  convey  to  him  my  greetings  and 
e:q>ns8iona  of  cordial  K«ard.  Yours  faithfully, 

Bainbkidgb  Colby." 

Chaunccy  M.  Depew,  President  of  the  Society,  then  con- 
tinued : 

Sir  Auckland  Geiiet.  Your  ExcellencUs  and  Fellow  Pilgrims : 

Every  society  has  some  mission,  responsibilities  and  duties. 
Our  mission  and  our  responsibiUty  is  to  promote  and  increase  the 
cordial  rdations  among  English-speaking  peoples.  But  we  have  a 
privilege  that  is  denied  to  other  societies,  and  that  pnvUegp  is,  in 
the  mission  which  we  have  in  hand,  to  receive  and  to  entertam 
when  he  comes,  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  bid  him 
farewell  when  he  leaves  our  shores.  We  give  him  the  hail  and 
farewell.  But  we  do  more  than  that.  We  endeavor  in  our  same 
mission  to  entertain  distinguished  representatives  of  every  branch 
of  English  life,  Scotch  life,  of  the  Islands  of  Great  Britam,  and 
of  their  Colonies  around  the  seas. 

We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  sent  to  us  from  Great 
Britain  very  remarkable  representatives.  They  have  dwaen  tO 
send  to  America  people  best  suited  for  the  mutual  rektions  between 
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our  two  countries.  We  remember  with  gratitude  one,  a  gr^ 
schoUr  and  great  author,  a  man  of  letters,  whose  book  onAe 
American  Commonwealth  is  a  text-book  in  our  coUeg^.-did 
so  much  whUe  he  was  here  to  make  us  acquamted  with  the  b«t 
that  there  was  on  his  side  of  the  ocean,  while  he  developed  a^ 
carried  back  with  him  the  best  we  had  here.  I  refer  to  W 
Bryce.  (Applause.)  We  also  have  in  recent  and  cordial  recollection 
that  brilliant  lawyer,  that  great  judge,  that  remarkable  diplomat, 
that  many-sided  gentleman.  Lord  Reading  (Applause),  and  we 
aU  had  occasion  to  admire  the  broadmindedness  of  the  most  level- 
headed man  there  is  almoat  in  the  world  and  that  is  W  Grey. 

(Applause.)  ,  .         1  „  n 

When  at  the  time  that  the  Balkans  were  being  used  as  a 

catspaw  by  the  Kaiser,  to  bring  about  war.  Lord  Gngr  by  his 
extraordinary  exertions  and  wonderful  skill,  maintamed  peace 
which  afterwards  was  broken  by  the  refusal  of  Germany  to  aco^t 
any  more  of  his  friendly  ofiEering^-I  asked  an  emmmt  m«nber 
of  the  House  of  Commons.-I  said  to  him,  "TeU  me  about  Giey. 
"Well  "  he  said,  "Grey  is  the  one  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  when  he  brings  in  a  proposal  and  has  made  a 
ing  it,  is  never  answered  because  the  proposal  and  the  speecll  are 
absolutely  unanswerable."  .  .  «k. 

But  Lord  Grey,  when  he  got  home  from  his  miS8H«  to  tM 
United  States  the  past  winter,  performed  another  and  greater 
service,  addressing  to  the  world  through  the  London  Times,  a 
letter  in  which  he  said,  "We  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  want  the 
United  States  in  our  Council.  We  do  not  care  how  she  comes, 
under  what  conditions  she  comes,  what  limitations  she  puts 
upon  herself,  what  promises  she  exacts,  we  want  her.  ine 
proposition  was  in  a  broad  way  very  much  like  a  man  who  has 
fallen  madly  in  love  with  a  girl  and  he  says  to  her,   I  want  you 

to  marry  me,  I  don't  want  your  money;  I  don't  want  any  interest 
fa  it,  now  or  hereafter;  I  don't  care  what  your  religion  is;  nor 
your  poUtits  may  be;  you  can  leave  th»  word  obey  out  of 
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the  religious  ceremony,  or  anything  else  you  like;  what  I  want 
is  you  for  my  companion  for  life."  (Applause.)  And  now,  widi 
that  same  vision  which  has  characterized  the  Foreign  Office  of 

Great  Britain,  they  have  sent  here  the  present  Ambassador.  He 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  place,  particularly  at  the  present 
crisis  and  emergency.  He  understands  us  Americans.  He  has 
been  here  frequently,  and  he  knows  and  speaks  the  American 
language.  (Laughter.)  Then,  his  career  has  been,  what  we  think, 
typically  American  though  it  does  happen  in  other  countries, 
which  we  do  not  often  admit. 

Almost  every  great  enterprise  in  this  country,  our  great  corpo- 
rations, railways,  industrial,  banking  or  what  not,  have  at  their 
heads  men  who  have  started  at  the  bottom  and  early  in  life  have 
reached  the  top.  So  our  friend  becoming  a  physician  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  moved  b}'  patriotism,  enlisted  in  the  army, 
and  advanced  rapidly  in  that  profession,  when  the  Government 
discovered  that  he  had  other  talents  which  they  needed  in  civil 
life.  Bonar  Law,  the  leader  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Com.mons,  said  that  Marshal  Foch  said  to  him  that  the  most  re- 
markable thing  that  he  knew  in  the  whole  history  of  war  and  espe- 
cially of  this  war,  was  after  the  British  had  been  driven  back  to 
the  CSiannd,  their  morale  shaken,  thdr  regiments  depleted  and 
in  a  generally  diattered  cmditicmy  diat  tliqr  called  for  the  organi- 
zation of  tiie  man-power  of  Great  Brhain,  and  widiin  an  incredi- 
bly short  ^>aoe  of  time  nulUons  of  men  were  oi^antzed;  diey  were 
sent  across  die  Channel;  regiments  were  filled  up,  new  regiments 
were  added  to  the  army ;  the  munition  fields  were  filled  up  and  new 
workmen  were  put  there,  and  that  then  Sir  Bonar  Law  added, 
"That  great  worlc  of  oi^;anization  was  done  by  the  best  organizer, — 
the  best  organizing  man  we  had,  Sir  Auckland  Geddcs."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

We  are  now  in  a  particularly  nervous  condition  owing  to 
the  results  of  the  war,  which  adds  to  the  difficulties,  because  of  our 
nervousness,  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is  very  fortunate 


that  the  Ambassador  is  a  distinguished  physician  as  well  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.  (Applause.) 

I  have  a  special  tie  to  the  Ambassador,  which  is  personal  to 
myself.  Westchester  County,  as  you  know.-*hough  I  will  j«t 
now  inform  the  Ambassador  about  it.  is  the  gjeat  coun^  of  the 
State  of  New  York.   It  was  there  that  most  of  the  events  of  our 
patriotic  history  were  enacted.    (Laughter.)    We  up  m 
Chester,  are  very  fond  of  each  Other,  and  '^^^ 
other.  Now,  then,  there  are  only  fourteen  miles  between  Fectokm 
and  Dobbs  Ferry,-both  in  Westch«ter  County.  ^ 
PeekskiU,  and  the  wife  of  the  Ambassador  was  bom  m  UobM 
Ferry     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  world  should  be  in  »  "jn^^T 
of  extreme  tension,  after  the  terrible  tragedy  through  which  .t  h« 
especially  with  a  knowledge  of  the  suffering  wh.di 
ST  We.  of  the  English,  I  n,ean  of  the  British  o  the  Cana- 
J^f  the  Australians,  of  the  New  Zealanders  and  of  the  South 
iSSX^ting  side  by  side,  carried  on,  under  the  supreme 
SZLhal  Foch.  a  fight  of  many  weeks  with  an  agree- 
^t  among  us.  as  allies,  with  a  camaraderie  on  the  field  of  battle, 
X  camanulerie  off  the  field  and  after  the  battle,  and  a  camara- 
^rie  when  the  war  was  over,  that  has  never  been  equalled  among 
all  s  "ghting  with  each  other.  But.  naturaUy.  and  necessarily, 
I  n  we  get  home  and  when  the  adjustments  come,  th.  extreine 
Terlousness  produces  an  irritation  which  is  easily  arou«=d  by  what  in 
o  r^yTmes  would  be  a  mere  pi.H.ri<*-  ^  '^f-^^ 
n  falLs.  It  is  always  the  case anK«««iativ«^^^^ 
brothers  who  had  made  a  wonderful  success.       «^  '^'^^^ 
me  privately  that  he  would  have  made  a  ""AP*^'*:  T^J* 
Thad  not  been  for  his  brother.-but  if  you  .greed  widi  the  other 
one,  you  were  his  enemy  for  life. 

Now  many  of  those  things  have  occurred  recently  whiA 
have  ^ ^dvantag.  of  by  the  press,  and  by  the  agiUtoxs 
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who  want  to  make  trouble.    But  it  shows  the  difference  betwwn 
families,  and  those  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  family  drde. 

Some  remarks  made  at  Washington  made  France  and  Italy 
mad  as  hornets,  but  when  sixty-one  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  sent  a  letter  to  Lloyd  George  statmg  to  him  that 
in  the  interests  of  civilization  and  the  respect  of  the  world  he  ought 
to  change  his  poUcy  and  his  laws,  Lloyd  George  did  not  get  mad. 
Lloyd  George  reminds  me  more  than  any  other  statesman  of  Eng- 
land that  I  have  ever  known,  of  our  friend,— my  friend  of  long 
ago,  James  G.  Blaine.  Lloyd  George,  when  he  received  the  mes- 
sage simply  dropped  one  lid  over  the  optic,  and  then  remarked: 
"Your  election  occurs,  I  think,  in  about  three  months.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  I  have  just  been  through  it  myself.  1  hope  you 
wiU  have  the  same  success  I  did."  (Laughter.) 

No  one  can  ever  teU  what  is  gping  to  happen  as  the  result  of 
a  committee  of  investigation.   It  never  turns  out  as  its  promotera 
intended  and  very  generaUy  they  are  most  disappointed.   Now  in 
the  recent  investigation  of  naval  allairs,  Admiral  Sims  said  that 
he  had  been  told  by  the  C3iief  of  the  Naval  OiganizaUon,  the 
navy  part  of  it,-he  had  been  told  when  he  went  abroad,  that 
he  must  look  out  for  the  British  and  see  that  they  did  not  puU  die 
wool  over  his  eyes,  and  that  we  would  just  as  soon  fight  the  British 
as  fight  the  Germans.  That  testimony  shocked  everybody  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.    It  created  a  sensation,  and  yet,  when 
Admiral  Benson,  who  was  the  head  of  the  navy  personnel,  came  to 
testify,  it  was  the  most  human  utterance  of  whidi  I  know.  He 
said  "Yes,  I  said  that,  but  what  I  meant  was  to  stir  up  Sims,  who 
I  thought  was  a  little  lacking  in  the  energy  and  enterprise  neces- 
sary for  success.  As  for  hating  the  British,  I  love  them;  the  hot 
times  I  ever  had  in  my  life  were,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
English.  What  I  was  looking  forward  to  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure when  my  vacation  came,  was  to  go  over  to  England  and  enjoy 
that  hospitaUty  again,"  and  then,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  said,  "But 
I  can't,  because  Sims  spilled  the  beans." 
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WelL  my  friends,  notwithstanding  all  this,-when  history 
comes  to  be  written,  when  the  story  of  this  wonderful  period  gets 
iato  the  h^rariet  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  schools, 
then  aU  these  irritati««6  of  a  nervous  period  wiU  d^appear.  Then 
will  be  told  marvetoo.  stories  of  this  war,  marvelous  stones  of 
this  navy,  the  American  and  British,  then  wiU  be  told  Aat  when 
they  came  together  and  worked  together  for  two  y«irs  there  never 
were  two  navies  where  the  officei*  were  in  such  absolute  harmony, 
and  the  men  on  such  friendly  and  cordial  relatwos  (tremendous 
applause),  where,  working  together  in  unity,  bod.  ^ij^^ 
action,  they  kept  open  that  channel  where  millions  of  men  w«t 
backwards  and  forwards,-they  kept  open  one  of  the 
North,  they  swept  away  the  minefields,  and  then  they  did  wliat 
was  practically  a  miracle,  they  conveyed  over  ^T^f^ 
Americans.-American  troops,  almost  practically  without  4e  lo» 
of  a  man  or  the  loss  of  a  vessel  by  the  ingenuity,  by  the  stall.  1^ 
the  courage,  and  by  the  resourcefulness  of  ^  AmencaB  and 
British  Navy  working  together.  (Applause.) 

But  my  friends,  when  we  look  about  for  the  real  sour«s  and 
the  foundations  of  our  mutual  good-will,  not^vithstand.ng  the  im- 
tation*  that  arise,  we  can  remember  that  old  line,  I  think,  of  Sir 
Walter  RaWgh,— "The  surface  murmurs  but  the  depths  are 

I  kad  the  good  fortune,  and  it  was  a  rare  good  fortune,  early 
in  Ufe  to  spend  months  in  Washington,  during  the  administration 
of  PnsideBt  Lincoln.  There  are  very  few,  I  am  astonished  to 
fcHl,_«^  few  there  are  Uving,  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
whJ  mThim.  who  can  «iy  that  they  met  and  talked  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  I  was  there  in  a  peculiar  position.   I  was  S^*^^^;^^ 
of  State  of  New  York,  and  a.  such,  tlie  l'*'^^;- hid 
upon  me  the  coUecrion  of  the  toldiers'  vote,  and  New  York  had 
in  the  field  nearly  400.000  men  scattered  in  units  all  over  the 
Lthern  country,  «.d  my  duty  was  to  find  th^  uniU 

were,  and  to  open  the  polls,  and  I  wa.  there  endeawnng  to  m 
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that  information,  so  tfiat  Ae  polb  could  be  opened  and  a  vote 
be  had,  and  I  will  now  say  what  very  few  remember,  if  any  remem- 
ber, that  while  there  were  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
thousand  votes  cast,  and  they  all  voted  for  Lincoln,  Mr,  Lincoln 
carried  the  State  of  New  York  by  only  7,ocx)  majority.  But,  my 
friends,  I  was  there  in  an  absolutely  unique  condition;  I  stood 
alone.  Every  man  and  woman  in  Washington  wanted  some- 
thing, wanted  offices,  wanted  promotion,  wanted  privileges,  they 
wanted  pardons;  they  wanted  to  get  to  the  front.  I  was  there 
simply  to  get  the  information  to  keep  the  administration  in  power. 
That  helped  immensely  with  a  man's  popularity.  It  put  me  on 
excelient  terms  at  the  White  House ;  I  got  to  know  very  well  all 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  leading  men  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Very  remarkable  men  they  were, — Seward,  Chase, 
and  the  others,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  all  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

Now  we  have  never  had  presented  to  us  the  reincarnation  of 
those  individuals,  nor  the  ic-creaticm  of  the  atmo^here  of  diat 
period.  But  a  youiq:  Eiqpii^  playwriglit  has  done  it  I  went  die 
other  day  to  see  Drinkwater's  Abraham  lanooln.  It  has  been 
l^jgred  for  over  two  years  in  London,  and  is  still  gomg,  and  widi 
crowded  houses,  and  with  greater  interest  dian  any  other  play 
whidi  has  appeared  during  the  period.  Whyisth^?  Whyndiis? 
It  is  because  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  an  Engli^  family 
left  Norwich,  and  came  over  to  America  and  settled  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  great-grandson  of  that  father  and  mother,  without 
the  opportunities  or  the  training  for  public  life  which  belonged  to 
greater  privileges  in  the  East,  had  devolved  upon  him  the  loftiest 
position  and  the  greatest  resp  onsibility  of  his  period,  or  of  any 
period,  and  with  marvelous  gonius,  almost  miraculous,  he  saved 
his  country;  he  re-united  his  country;  he  did  the  things  which 
preserved  liberty;  he  took  out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
slavery  which  was  in  it  and  made  it  as  free  as  he  could,  and  then 
be  left  to  posterity  the  greatest  heritage  which  one  man  or  any 
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num,  or  any  power,  except  Divinity,  could  leave,  and  he  did  that 
with  a  rcsourcef  Illness,  with  a  charity,  virith  a  liberality  that  has 
never  been  ediibited  by  any  great  power.  What  was  the  lesson? 
These  English  people  aming  nigjit  after  ni|^t  and  wedc  after 
week,  and  mondi  after  mondi  to  see  diis  exhibition,  saw  in  Ais 
marvelous  man,  that  there  was  one  of  themselves,  who  when  he  had 
the  opportunity,  and  upon  him  was  devolved  the  re^nsibility,  met 
the  greatest  responsibility  of  all,  no  matter  under  which  flag,  in  any 
part  of  this  world.  (Applause.) 

Well,  Sir  Auckland,  you  come  here  at  a  happy  period,  because 
this  is  the  year  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  A  little  band  of  English  Liberals  who  could  not  get 
either  civil  or  religious  freedom  in  their  own  country,  though  they 
understood  it  perfectly  well,  took  the  perils  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  came  over  to  see  if  they  could  not  establish  it  in  the  wilderness 
over  here.  If  they  had  tried  it  anywhere  in  Europe,  they  would 
have  been  hung,  but  nobody  cared  for  them  here,  and  so  they 
worked  out  here  the  story  of  the  problem  of  liberty.  In  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  a  few  days  before  they  landed,  which 
will  be  celebrated  next  December,  on  the  twenty-first,  they  enacted 
a  charter,  the  shortest  ever  written,  and  the  most  momentous. 
'IVe  orgwize  a  government  of  just  and  equal  laws";  that  was 
unknown  anywhere  in  the  world.  That  government  of  just  and 
equal  laws  was  carried  across  die  continent  by  the  ofi-shoots  of 
these  people,  carrying  with  it  the  sdhoolhouse  and  carrying  with 
it  the  dxuxA  until  <»ie  hundred  and  odd  years  afterwards  they 
were  strong  enou^  to  stand  alone,  and  tiben  they  added  to  "just 
and  equal  laws"  that  marvelous  Declaration  of  Independence, — 
"All  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  witfi  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  whidi  are  life,  liberty  and  4e  pursuit  of  happiness," 
and  then  as  time  went  on,  those  people  became  a  hundred  and 
odd  millions,  and  covered  the  continent  and  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  the  world, — still  with  the  lesson  and  the  principles  of 
the  charter  of  the  Mayflower  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence,  and  in  the  meantime  England  had  evoluted  into  a 
Democracy  as  free  as  any  that  there  is  in  the  world,  and  her  great 
colonies  around  the  globe  had  developed  upon  lines  and  institu- 
tions the  same  as  ours.  Thai  were  gathered  the  forces  of  Autoc- 
racy,—die  forces  of  militarisai  and  die  forces  of  divine  right 
to  crush  reprcsenutivc  government,  and  die  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual. Great  Britain  and  her  cdonies,  France  and  Italy  foi^ 
heroically  until  a  crisis  arose  where  diey  were  imperilled.  Then, 
with  all  the  forces,  all  the  might,  all  the  resources,  all  these  odier 
peoples  with  the  same  principles  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  were 
entered  into  the  contest,  and  we  won  the  batde  for  representative 
government  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

And,  now,  my  friends,  we  are  under  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  these  lessons  and  these  liberties  alive  in  the  world,  of 
granting  them  to  those  who  do  not  have  them,  and  of  defending 
them  for  those  who  have  them.  But  the  hope  of  the  world  is  that 
if  peril  ever  arises  an>where  w  here  those  principles  are  again  at 
Stake,  that  their  safety  and  their  defense  will  be  in  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  this  world.    (Tremendous  applause.) 

And,  now,  my  friends,  it  is  my  great  privilege  and  honor, 
and  I  hstve  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  (Applause*) 

SPEECH  OF  SIR  AUCKLAND  GEDDES 

Mil  Pmsident,  Your  Excellbncibs  and  Gentlemen: 
You  have  given  me  a  wwidcrful  welcome,— not  only  here  to-night, 
but  ever  rincc  I  landed  on  these  diores.  I  appreciate  it  more  than 
I  can  say.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  what  it  means,  and  am  moved 
by  it,  for  I  realize  that  it  ts  something  mudi  more  than  a  personal 
welcome.  It  is  an  earnest  of  the  friendship,  the  smcere  friendship 
which  you  have  for  the  peoples  that  I  have  the  hmor  to  rq^resent* 


It  is  an  extraordinary  experience  to  stand  here  in  this  most  re- 
markable of  cities,  the  gateway  of  a  great  continent,  and  to  feel 
that  one  is  speaking  as  the  representative  of  one  quarter  of  the 
human  race.  Even  leaving  the  teeming  millions  of  India  on  one 
side,  more  than  half  of  the  peoples  represented  by  the  British  Am- 
bassador among  you,  live  outside  Europe. 

He  comes  to  you  not  only  as  the  Ambassador  of  countries 
that  are  far  away,  but  of  one  that  is  your  nearest  neighbor ;  he  is 
the  Ambassador  of  Canada,  as  he  is  of  Australia,  of  New  Zealand, 
(rf  Sou<li  Africa,  of  Islands  and  Colonies  in  every  sea,  and  in  every 
continent;  and  also  the  Ambassador  of  the  Old  Homeland.  On 
behalf  of  all  these  peoples  I  thank  you  for  the  welcome  I  have 
received  from  die  very  moment  diat  I  landed  upon  your  shores. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  Oiairman,  diat  I  have  looked  forward  to 
Ais  cvenii^  wiA  some  trqridation.  Relying  upon  the  wdl-known 
discretion  of  your  press,  I  propose  to  let  you  into  a  secret  ShcH:^ 
before  I  left  London,  I  was  ^leaking  to  Lord  Curzon.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  hope  to  reproduce  the  words,  the  phrases  or  the  sentences 
which  he  used,  but  I  will  tell  you  in  paraphrase  what  he  said.  He 
looked  at  me  sadly,  and  he  said.  "Well,  you  may  or  may  not  be  a 
success  as  an  Ambassador,  but  of  one  thing  you  are  quite  certain 
when  you  go  to  The  Pilgrims  in  New  York,  you  are  going  to  fail 
as  a  speaker,  because  there  your  poor  and  halting  words  will  be 
contrasted  with  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  was  not  going  to  be  cast  down  quite  so  easily  as  all 
that.  I  said,  *'Isn*t  Mr.  Depew  getting  on  in  years?"  Lord 
Curzon  said,  "When  you  get  there  you  will  find  he  is  far  younger 
dum  you  are."  As  we  used  to  say  when  there  was  a  war  on,  that 
affected  my  morale,  and  when  I  got  over  here,  I  made  a  recon- 
naisanGe.  I  beard  that  our  Chairman  was  in  Washington,  and 
idymg  upon  his  courtesy  and  his  kindness,  I  inveigled  him  into 
the  Endiassy,  and  I  saw  him  alone,  and  I  approached  the  subject 
diplomatically.  I  sand  to  him  with  a  bland  voice,  "I  hope  you  arc 
wdL"  He  said,  **I  aau"  I  don't  diink  he  bad  the  sU^iust  idea 
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how  I  felt.  My  morale  was  lowered  with  a  sudden  jerk.  Wc 
talked  a  bit,  and  I  asked  him  some  more  questions,  wonderii^ 
whether  years  affected  Mr.  Depew  or  not.  I  found  they  did  not. 
My  morale  went  still  lower,  and  then  to  get  to  the  subject  of 
^«dies— this  is  where  the  cruel  part  came  in— I  asked  him  "Docs 
diis  widespread  though  not  quite  universal  drought  have  much 
effect  upon  after  dinner  speaking?"  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "It  makes 
the  replies  shorter  and  rather  duUen"  Not  one  word,  you  will 
notice  about  the  proposer's  speech.  And  then  I  have  heard  him 
tMiiit,  90  I  am  going  "hands  up"  on  this  oratory  business 
alt«^;^tlier. 

I  dmssf  you  all  know  this  Scotch  story;  it  is  one  that  1 
love  a  real  oW  chestnut,  but  I  will  tell  it  to  you.   There  was  a 
Scotch  dergyman  preaching,  and  he  had  selected  as  his  text  those 
words,  "Vanity  of  vanities,  aU  is  vanity."    He  got  through  the 
firstly  and  secondly  and  so  on  to  the  tenthly  and  the  finally  and 
the  lastlv,  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  upon  some  gaily  dressed  young 
women  near  the  front  of  the  church,  he  said,  "To  what  end  do 
you  pamper  your  palates  and  adorn  your  persons?  Is  it  thatyou 
may  be  a  more  toothsome  moisel  for  the  devourmg  worm?  Oh,  1 
say  unto  ye,  *In  the  great  day  of  Judgment,  ye  shaU  Ke  in  torment 
and  in  agony  writhing  on  the  floor  of  Ae  bottomless  P^^J^J^ 
pain  and  bloody  sweat  ye  will  cry  aloud  to  C3od  saying,  Oh  God. 
God.  we  didna  ken,  we  didna  ken.'    Then  God  in  his  uifimtc 
mercy  will  look  down  from  his  throne  in  Heaven  and  will  say,-- 
'WcU  ye  ken  noo.' "    (Applause.)    That  is  my  position  wi  ^leak- 
ing,— I  ken  noo. 

But,  not  only  that,  something  much  worse  has  happened  to  me. 
I  have  left  my  specially  prepared  packet  of  wool  at  home,  and  I 
cannot  possibly  puU  it  over  your  eyes  this  evening.  So  there  is 
w,thing  left  for  me,  if  I  am  to  speak  at  all,  but  to  utter  some  blunt 
sentences.  As  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  I  have  spoken  m 
New  York,  and  as  there  are  some  things  which  I  think  should  be 
said,  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  with  mc  for  a  few  moments. 


I  am  a  Scot,  of  undiluted  Scottish  blood,  educated  in  Scot- 
land, and  my  life  has  been  spent  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  South 
Africa  and  Canada.  I  inflict  these  biognqphical  details  upon  you 
with  a  purpose.  I  want  you  to  realiee  that  I  can  see  England  ob- 
jectively. I  do  see  Ene^d  as  scunetiiing  quite  cxtrmal  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  tdl  you  diis,  diat  I  believe  that  never  in  her  history 
has  England, — the  strict  geographical  part  of  Britain  whkb  is 
called  England,— been  so  spiritually  great  as  she  is  now. 
(Applause.) 

I  scan  your  press  and  read  ymr  magaxines,  and  I  find  there 
no  realization  of  this  even  in  articles  that  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
scribing what  is  going  on  in  England.    I  find  there  no  realization 
of  the  pulsating  new  life  that  is  rising  within  that  old  shell.  You 
may  find  England  described  as  militarist,  as  trying  to  grab  any- 
thing within  her  reach.    You  men  find  her  described  in  almost 
any  guise,  except  the  England  she  is.   She  has  changed  enormously 
during  the  war.   Her  people,  the  English  people,  as  I  know  them, 
are  intensely  anti-militarist;  they  arc  seeking  peace,  they  are  lib- 
eral, democratic,  they  wish  to  see  prosperity  restored  to  Europe, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  efiect  that  restora- 
tion. You  will  see, — you  have  seen,  it  stated  in  your  press  that 
En^and  is  building  up  a  navy  to  dominate  the  Seven  Seas.  That 
is  quite  wrong.  Hie  facts  are  Acsc.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice, 
we  had  over  a  diousand         mostly  small,  building,  but  among 
them  were  four  great  battle  cruisers^  aac  of  which  was  the  Hood. 
Immediatdy  it  was  dear  that  Am  was  to  be  no  more  fating, 
six  hundred  ^ps  Ifrerc  cancdledr-Aat  is,  die  orders  for  six 
hundred  ships  were  cancelled,  and  the  sh^is  themselves  were  broken 
up  and  dispersed.   Of  die  remainder,  some  diree  hundred  and 
twenty  were  so  far  advanced  that  diey  could  not  be  stopped;  they 
were  mostly  small  ships  of  the  trawler  or  drifter  type;  dicy  were 
finished  as  fishing  craft  and  sold.    Not  only  that,  the  naval  esti- 
mates were  cut  down  by  75  per  cent,  of  what  diey  were  at  die 
armistice.   At  the  present  moment  we  have  not  a  single  capital 
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Aip  buildii^  or  finishing,  and  not  one  sini^  boat»  large  or  mall, 
has  been  laid  down  since  die  armistice.  (Applause.) 

In  bodi  our  Army  and  our  Air  Force,  At  same  type  of 
reduction,  the  same  type  of  cuttmg  down  has  been  effected.  The 
era  of  conscription  in  England  is  at  an  end,  and  the  Mrmg  is 
back  to  its  pre-war  size.  Now,  that  has  been  done  in  a  world, 
which  as  you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  nervous  and  iestlc8& 
It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  contrast  what  has  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  fighting  forces  with  what  any  other  nation 
has  done,  but  I  would  ask  any  of  you,  if  there  be  any,  who  are 
inclined  to  think  that  England  is  militarist,  to  compare  the  facts 
which  I  have  just  told  you,  with  facts  referring  to  the  similar 
activities  of  j^our  own  nation.  You  will  read  in  the  press, — you 
must  have  seen  it,  that  Britain  is  preparing  or  has  already  pre- 
pared to  secure,  or  has  already  secured  a  monopoly  in  the  oil  fields. 
Some  facts  will,  perhaps,  be  useful. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  present  oil  production  of  the  world 
comes  from  your  own  soil,  which  in  time  of  emeigency  can  be 
absolutely  controlled  by  your  own  government.  Sixteen  per  cent, 
comes  from  the  soil  of  Mexico,  and  of  that,  American  capital  con- 
tiols  three-fourths.  In  ten  other  countries,  American  oil  interests 
have  rithcr  got  secure  pioduction,  or  arc  preparing  to  develop 
known  fields.  In  all,  you  control  at  present  82  per  cent., — at 
least  82  per  cent  of  the  oil  supply  of  the  world,  and  the  alleged 
monopdist.  Great  Britain,  from  the  whole  British  Empire,  only 
gpts  2}4  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply.  From  Persia,  where 
the  oil  development  is  under  British  control,  through  British  cap- 
ital hxving  been  employed,  there  is  two  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
production,  and  from  the  rest,  Burma  particularly,  British  capital 
gets  another  small  fraction  whi<^  brings  the  total  amount  of  oil 
under  British  control  in  time  of  emergency  up  to  a  total  of  about 
five  per  cent  Now,  those  facts  are  uncontrovertibJc.  You  nuqr 
say— "That  is  all  right  as  a  statement  of  die  ^csent  position.  But, 
what  of  the  future?  Britain  has  gat  all  of  the  undeveloped  terri- 
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tories.'*  It  really  isn't  so.  I  see  it  stated  in  your  press  that 
Britain  is  controlling  the  oil  supply  of  Batoum  and  Baku.  We 
do  not  own  Batoum  and  Baku.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  handful 
of  British  troops  at  Batoum, — with  some  French  and  Italians,  but 
they  are  not  there  representing  Britain.  They  are  there  on  behalf 
of  the  Allies.  Then  I  see  it  said  that  we  are  going  to  control  the 
whole  of  the  oil  supply  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  whole  of  the  oil 
supply  of  Palestine.  We  do  not  own  Mesopotamia;  we  do  not 
own  Palestine.  It  is  true  that  under  the  draft  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey,  we  are  to  receive  a  mandate  from  Mesopotamia,  and  that 
is  supposed  to  mean  that  we  are  going  to  own  Mesopotamia,  but 
also  under  the  draft  treaty  Mesopotamia  is  made  a  free  and  in- 
dependent country.  The  trouble  arises  through  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "mandate."  There  are  more  kinds  of  mandates  than 
one,  and  the  sort  of  mandate  vdiich  we  are  to  have  from  Mesopo- 
tamia is  a  mandate  which  will  put  us  in  a  positicm  rather  like  that 
uriitdi  you  occu^  with  regard  to  Liberia,  a  sort  of  Big  Brother 
and  Best  Friend. 

Pdesttne,  under  Ae  draft  treaty  with  Turkey,  is  to  be  the 
natbnal  hrane  of  the  Jews.  It  will  be  owned  l»y  them,  and  only 
protected  by  die  shidd  of  Britain,  and  it  is  said  that  ''Britain 
has  already  explored  these  countries  and  knows  where  the  oil  is." 
1  wish  to  contn^ct  Aat  most  strongly.  Expbration  for  oil,  ex* 
ploitation  of  oil  in  these  countrks  has  been  abscdutdy  fozbidden 
to  people  of  all  nationalities  during  the  time  that  we  have  been 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Treaty  with  Turkey,  that  k  since 
the  armistice  and  will  remain  foriridden  until  governments  are  set 
up  in  those  countries. 

The  latest  yarn  that  I  see  is  that  we  are  building  a  pipe  line 
from  Bagdad  or  Mosul  to  Haifa  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  bring 
oil  from  Upper  Mesopotamia  to  the  Mediterranean.  I  wish  to 
state  categorically  that  no  such  construction  work  has  been 
undertaken. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  oil,  and  then  I  will  leave  this 
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subject.  We  have  been  heavily  attacked  recently  in  this  country 
on  the  ground  that  we  had  been  denying  to  American  boats  facili- 
ties for  bunkering  oil  at  certain  stations  where  oil  is  stored.  Now, 
the  foundation  of  that  story  is  quite  simple.  During  the  war  all 
Allied  and  associate  ships  were  allowed  to  bunker  at  Royal  Naval 
Si^ly  Points  whether  for  coal  or  for  oil,  and  that  privilege  has 
been  extended  from  tiine  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  April  of  thb 
year,  whm  it  was  ended,  and  »ncc  the  first  of  May,  no  merchant 
ships  at  all  are  allowed  to  have  At  facilities  of  these  Royal  Naval 
establidunents.  Why  Axndd  dicy?  The  British  mercantile  ma- 
rine does  not  e3q>ect  to  have  ihtst  privil^es.  The  oil  is  trans* 
ported  there  or  die  coal  is  tranq[K>rted  there  for  naval  purposes. 
It  is  not  and  cannot  be  given  to  merdumt  diips  wiAout  sacrificing: 
die  mobility  of  the  warships,  and  die  demand  upon  these  ^rcs  has 
been  enormous.  At  one  port  alone  40,000  twis  a  mondi  were 
being  drawn  by  your  boats,  and  diat  <h1  was  being  carried  in 
British  naval  tankers,  and  as  a  result  our  naval  estimates  were  be* 
ing  swollen,  though,  of  course,  your  shipping  people  paid  for  the 
oil  and  that  came  in  on  the  other  bide  of  the  account  as  an  appro- 
priation in  aid. 

I  have  ^ken  of  these  oil  questions  because  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  nervousness  on  the  subject  of  oil,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  very  inaccurate  ^eiddng,  and  writing  about  it  on 
bodi  ttdes. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  people  are  anxious  about  it.  Quite  ob- 
viously oil  is  of  great  importance  to  the  future,  and  I  would  say 
this,  that  if  I  saw  any  chance  of  fny  combination  of  British  com- 
panies in  securing  a  monopolistic  control  of  oil,  I  would  be  against 
it.  During  the  war  and  since  in  Europe  there  has  only  been  one 
country  that  had  coal  to  export,  and  that  was  ourselves.  For  my 
sins  I  was  responsible  for  a  time  for  administering  that  British 
monopoly.  We  tried  to  be  fair  about  it,  but  believe  me,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  too  ipeat  a  power  to  put  into  the 
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hands  of  any  one  man,  or  any  one  interest,  national  or  commerciaL 
I  had  that  experience,  and  I  know  how  dangerous  it  is. 

Now,  England  is  not  striving, — Britain  is  not  striving  to  get 
a  monopolistic  control  of  oil.  Her  companies  are  active.  I  hope 
they  are.  Fair  competition  is  no  crime,  and  it  will  be  all  for  the 
good  of  every  one  if  we  have  free  competition  in  connection  with 
this  important,  this  vital  substance. 

Britain  is  looking  now  in  another  direction  from  those  things 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  She  is  looking  inward ;  she  is  en- 
gaged upon  the  great  work  of  trying  so  to  adjust  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  that  she  will  achieve  the  end  of  giving 
equal  opportunity  for  education  and  for  health,  to  ridi  and  poor» 
to  hig^  and  low.  She  is  engaged  in  tiying  to  build  up  again  the 
Europe  that  has  been  shattered  by  these  yeurs  of  war.  She  is  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  secure  peace  in  Europe,  peace  between  warrmg 
sects  and  warriiv  sections  and  warring  nations.  She  is  ei^aged  in 
tiying  to  save  dvilizatioa  in  diose  parts  of  Eun^  in  wfaidi  it  is 
^reatened  or  in  vidiich  it  tt  actually  collapsing.  Those  arc  die 
dmi^ts  wfaidi  are  uppttmost  in  die  mind  of  Enj^bnd,  and  I 
would  beg,  I  would  pruf,  and  I  would  beseedi  any  one  who  at 
diis  time  can  help  in  diat  work,  to  give  ^di  hdp  as  dicy  can.  I 
would  say  if  you  have  oil  to  pour,  select  trouble  waters  and  not 
Mnouldering  iires  for  your  libation.  (Applause.) 

Take  a  recent  instance  whm  the  fire  has  been  selected  in 
preference  to  the  water.  Continental  Europe  we  all  know  is  in 
desperate  financial  difficulties.  It  is  written  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernm.ent  is  trying  to  pool  the  war  debts  of  Europe  and  to  drag  you 
into  the  pool.  You  will  look  far  for  any  evidence  to  support  that 
suggestion  with  regard  to  England's  desires,  England's  wishes,  or 
England's  intentions.    It  is  sheer  mischief  making  that  is  going  on. 

Take  again  Ireland.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  or  nothing  to 
subtract  from  the  words  I  used  with  regard  to  Ireland  on  the  day 
I  landed  in  this  country.  They  were  carefully  weighed,  and  so 
far  as  I  can  learn  they  have  not  been  misunderstood  anywhere.  I 
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hope  that  all  who  may  fed  cmsdentumsly  constrained  to  or 
to  express  judgment,  will  study  them  in  their  uttermost  io^Uoition. 

Enghmd,  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Nations  beyond  Ae 
Seas  are  working  as  best  they  can  to  restore  Ac  pre-war  pro^erity 
which  was  theirs,  and  which  was  the  world's.  They  are  worldly 
in  close  harmony  with  those  who  were  their  Allies  in  Europe.  But 
they  realize  that  not  only  the  Allies,  but  also  some  Aat  were 
their  enemies  are  necessary  partners  in  this  work  of  restoration, 
and  so,  as  enemies  of  none  now,— not  even  to  Germany,  England 
and  all  the  associated  nations  that  form  with  her  the  British  Em- 
pire, are  looking  forward  to  a  future  of  friendly  co-operation 
in  Europe. 

Our  whole  foreign  policy  is  directed  towards  securing  peace, 
towards  extending  the  bounds  of  freedom,  towards  lightening  the 
load  on  the  oppressed,  towards  restoring  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  world.  Those  are  the  principles  which  I  gladly  take  as  my 
guides  in  my  day's  work  here  in  representing  the  British  nations 
among  you,  and  I  come  to  you  as  a  Pilgrim  from  a  far  oif  land, 
as  the  rq>te9cmative  of  the  peoples  of  lands  both  near  and  far,  to 
deliver  a  mcssi^  Aat  is  breathed  by  countless  hearts. 

Will  not  you,  America,  who  at  the  end  helped  so  mistily  in 
die  war  ;«ainst  militarttm,  in  the  war  for  freedom  that  you  and 
we  and  our  Allies  together  secured  victory,  wiU  you  not  stand  in 
with  us  and  hdp  to  re^i  Ae  real  fruits  of  victory?  (A«?latisc, 
and  Cries  of  Hear!  Hear!)   You  and  we  together  have  seen  a 
world  crumble  before  our  eyes.  Someone  has  to  rebuQd  a  world 
for  men  to  live  in.  Our  Allies  and  enemies  are  more  spent  than 
you  or  we.   We  and  they  are  doing  our  best,  hot  the  work  is  not 
easy,  and  then,  this  is  added  to  the  message,— but  if  you  m  your 
own  judgment  feel  that  you  cannot  help,  please  try  to  understand 
what  we  are  doing,  and  please  try  to  believe  Aat^the  burdm  that 
we  are  bearing  is  very  heavy;  that  none  of  our  actions  are  directed 
against  your  interests;  that  none  of  our  actions  have  any  intendon 
but  the  betterment  of  this  world.    (Tremendous  applause.) 
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There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  would  say.  All  the  British 
nations  wish  to  be  friends  with  all  your  peoples.  I  hope, — I  do 
hope,  that  nothing  will  be  done,  and  nothing  will  be  said  which 
will  make  that  hard. 

It  remains  for  me  now  merely  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
honor  which  tonight  you  have  done  to  me  personally.  Cordially 
and  sincerely  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 


Chauncey  M.  Depew:  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  might  offer 

three  heart}'  Pilgrim  cheers  for  the  splendid  message  whidi  the 
Ambassador  has  brought  us.    Are  you  ready? 

The  dieers  were  given  with  immense  endiusiasm. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  :    I  thank  you  very  much. 
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